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THE ROMAN POETS AND THE 
GOVERNMENT 


One of the stumbling blocks that lie in the path of 
the teacher who would lead his students to an appre- 
ciation of Vergil and Horace (the authors who provide 
the only contact with Roman literature qua literature 
for the majority of those who get beyond the grammar- 
ridden study of Caesar and Cicero) is the tone of adula- 
tion these poets adopt towards Augustus and his regime. 
Satisfactorily to account for this attitude, incomprehen- 
sible to young people reared in an atmosphere where the 
slogan “Equality for all” has become almost a fetish, 
is as difficult as it is impossible to neglect its existence. 
The Aeneid, the staple of the fourth year of secondary- 
school Latin, cannot be understood without a realization 
of the part it played in the imperial program; and wor- 
shipful references to Augustus and his godlike qualities 
will be met no matter what books are chosen for class 
reading: the young citizen of a democratic United States 
is apt to gag at expressions like vocabitur hic quoque 
votis (Aen. i. 290). If our student goes on to tackle 
the Odes in college, much, to be sure, may be made of 
Horace’s early republicanism, his initial aloofness from 
the new government, and his record of independence 
towards the emperor; and it is possible for the teacher 
to omit from his anthology the cruder products of offi- 


1 Whether 


cial pressure such as the Staatsgedichte of the fourth 
book. Yet a truthful account of the lyricist cannot gloss 
over his conformity to the customs of his day; and who 
would want to omit the Regulus ode (iii. 5), the mag- 
nificent iustum et tenacem propositi virum (iii. 3), the 
programmatic i. 2, and many others which cannot be 
separated from their author’s pro-imperial stand? The 
one way to prevent complete bafilement for the young 
American, the familiar parallel with recent and con- 
temporary hero-worship in Germany, Italy, and Russia, 
may make the Romans intelligible, but it will not make 
them more palatable. The impression likely to remain 
in his mind is that the Roman poets, to judge by their 
greatest, were either time-servers or, if sincere, possessed 
of ideals at variance with those of this country, if not 
directly hostile to them. Neither alternative is a de- 
sirable outcome. And neither is justified. 

Even a cursory review of classical Roman poetry 
shows that Horace and Vergil, far from being repre- 
sentative, form an exception to what seems almost a 
tradition of poetic rebellion against the general wishes, 
open or unexpressed, of the ruling classes... And al- 
though the limited time at the disposal of teacher and 


Horace and Vergil acquiesced hypocritically to 
tyrannical demands made upon them for contributions to an 
official program of emperor-glorification, or whether they were in 
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student may not allow a thorough first-hand demonstra- 
tion of the facts, an awareness of their existence may 
prevent a hasty generalization and serve as a counter- 
active to the impression gained from a study restricted 
to the Aeneid and the Odes. It is from this point of 
view that the Roman poets of the classical period will 
be here discussed. 


THE REPUBLICANS 


That independence of spirit and freedom of action 
should prevail under a democratic system, even of the 
limited type achieved by the Romans, will not cause 


wonder. Of the poets of the Republic who are still 


full personalities to us the majority either displayed 
active opposition to the government or else passively 
resisted the demands made upon them as citizens. 
Andronicus and Ennius are the most important excep- 
tions, their foreign and humble extraction making their 


Livius 


submissiveness understandable. Almost from the very 
outset, however, the tradition of rebellion is established : 
the feud between Cn. Naevius and the aristocratic Metelli 
is too well known to require more than a passing refer- 
ence.2. The names of Plautus and Terence, as well as 
those of the other playwrights, hardly belong here: the 
subject matter of the first two (aside from not being 
poetic in the sense used here) did not lend itself to com- 
ments on public affairs and personalities, and the stage 
was moreover under the supervision of state officials; 
the others are at best shadowy figures, of whom little 
can be said in this connection. Available for discussion 
are really only three names, but these the greatest of their 


day: Lucilius,* Catullus, Lucretius. 


In Lucilius we are of course dealing with a writer 
whose works survive only in inadequate fragments; yet 
so popular was he among the Romans, and so frequently 
is he mentioned by later writers, that one has no dif- 
ficulty in forming an estimate of the man, if not of his 
writings. The side of his character that is of interest 
here, his independent attitude in political matters, is well 
expressed by Horace (Serm. ii. 1. 69-70) : 


earnest in their praises of the extraordinary successes and bright 
prospects of the young heir to Caesar, it is not within the scope 
of this paper to examine. 

2 Cf. eg. Gellius iii. 3. 15. 

'To be noted, however, is the tradition of independence and 
self-respect recorded of Accius; cf. Auct. ad Herenn. i. 14. 24 
and ii. 13. 19; Val. Max. iii, 7. 11. 

4 Though he too is not a “poetic” 

5 Ci. Kappelmacher, RE, s.v. ‘“‘Lucilius 

6 Cf. Hor. Serm. ii. 1. 71-74. 

7 Lucil. 676. Lucilius is cited 
F. Marx (Leipzig, 1904-5). 

8 Lucil. 54, 784-90, 1313. 

9 Lucil. 418-20. 

10 Lucil. 675. 

11 Lucil. 671-72. 


poet. 


(4),” 1618.46-1619.34. 


according to the edition of 


Primores populi arripuit populumque tributim, 
scilicet uni aequus virtuti atque eius amicis. 


Political interests are not of course surprising in a man 
of his social standing,® an intimate of the younger 
Africanus® and a contemporary of that turbulent period 
in Roman history which prepared the way for the dic- 
tatorships of the following century. Yet it must have 
been something novel in Rome for a “poet” to make 
pointed remarks about respectable and respected mem- 
bers of the government such as the Metelli,” the princeps 
senatus Cornelius Lupus,’ and the consular Opimii.® 
The conscious aloofness that can be read into the words 


Mihi quidem non persuadetur, publicis mutem meos,10 


and again 


Publicanus vero ut Asiae fiam, ut scripturarius, 
pro Lucilio, id ego nolo, et uno hoc non muto omnia,11 


similar to Horace’s decision to remain outside the im- 
perial family, is ample evidence that Lucilius was not 
motivated wholly by partisan feelings, but relied at least 
in part upon his own critical judgment in governmental 
as in social, literary, and orthographic matters. 
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Where Lucilius seems to have inveighed and abstained 
on principle, of Catullus it may be said that his attitude 
was motivated, as would be expected of a personality like 
his, by the passion of the moment. The famous epigram 
(93) 

Nil nimium studeo, Caesar, tibi velle placere, 

nec scire utrum sis albus an ater homo 

is a beautiful example of the poet’s caustic indifference 
to the powers above, an indifference which not seldom 
turned into vicious attacks upon the dictator and his fol- 
lowers.12. Of active interest in public affairs there is 
scarcely a trace; his thrusts against people like Vatinius 
(14, 52, 53), Piso (28, 47), Memmius (10, 28), or the 
politician he calls Mentula—whether this be Mamurra 
or not—(94, 105, 114, 115), stem from personal dislikes** 
or loyalty to a friend.14 Except for the year in Bithynia 
on Memmius’ staff—and there is no way of knowing 
definitely what his reasons for joining may have been— 
Catullus stayed out of political life, refusing to be drawn 
even into positions of approval or disapproval. 


It is Lucretius, of course, who pushes this role of aloof- 
ness, and even opposition, to its highest degree. True, 
an exposition of the atomic theory and the philosophy of 
Epicurus does not seem fruitful territory for political 
theorizing. Yet, in its essence, the De rerum natura is a 
piece of subversive literature which goes beyond the 
policy of passive resistance that the Epicurean ideal of 
ataraxia recommended to its devotees. Directed openly 
against the state-supported worship of the gods, intended 
to free the people from that subjection to religion which 
the ruling classes felt was good for it,15 it is at the same 
time streaked with quiet assaults upon the Roman prac- 
tices and aspirations of the time. Not that Lucretius was 
disinterested, as we have seen was true of Catullus. Al- 
most his first words reveal the contrary, for when he 
pleads with Venus for peace he says—and his tone is 
sincere— 

Nam neque nos agere hoc patriai tempore iniquo 
possumus aequo animo.16 
It is the way the state is run and life made unbearable 
that causes him to withdraw from the active interest and 
participation that were to be expected from one whose 
patriotism was as strong as his. Rather than share the 
warfare and greed familiar to his time, 


Sanguine civili rem conflant divitiasque 
conduplicant avidi, caedem caede accumulantes,17 


12 E.g. Catull. 29 (Caesar, Pompey, Mamurra), 57 (Caesar, 
Mamurra). 


18 Catull. 52. 2 (struma Nonius). 

14 Catull. 53 (to Calvus). 

15 Cf. e.g. Polybius vi. 56. 

16 Lucr. i. 41-42; for the sentiment cf. Hor. Carm. i. 14. 
17 Luer. iii. 70-72; cf. v. 999-1001. 


and its political ambitions and rivalries, 


Macerat invidia ante oculos: illum esse potentem, 
illum aspectari claro qui incedit honore,18 


Lucretius abstains and bows, 

Ut satius multo iam sit parere quietum 

quam regere imperio res velle et regna tenere.19 
Surely this was not the goal set up for themselves by the 
masses or the classes, the plebs, the populares, or the 
optimates of the first century B.c. Not even a Catullus 
would have agreed. 


THE AUGUSTANS 


With the coming of Augustus, the free days of the 
Republic were over. Yet the literary men of the period 
whose works have survived to be testimonials to their 
behavior, with two major exceptions, offer no striking 
contrast to their predecessors. Admittedly the two who 
head the list constitute the exceptions mentioned. Vergil 
from the very beginning*® and Horace more and more as 
time progressed openly favored the efforts of the admin- 
istration and worked for them. Elegy, however, presents 
a remarkable parallel to the indifference or recalcitrance 
that has been observed in the major poets of the Republic. 
At the same time, there is a difference. Whereas the 
Republican poets who have been discussed seem, on the 
basis of their writings, to have remained consistent in 
their attitudes throughout their careers,21 after Actium 
many a man who was at first distrustful of the new 
regime or actually hostile to it gradually went along 
with the times and ended by more or less complete sur- 
render of his intellectual independence.22 It may well be 
that as the imperial experiment proceeded and its in- 
evitable destination became clearer Augustus found him- 
self obliged to abandon his initial lenience2’ and to in- 


18 Luer. iii. 75-76; cf. v. 1120-26. 

19 Lucr. v. 1129-30 (1127-28). 

20 Recall Ecl. 1. 6 O Meliboee, deus nobis haec otia fecit. 

21 Catullus’ reported reconciliation with Caesar is not really to 
the point, especially as the poet’s vituperation would seem to have 
stemmed from personal spite rather than from principle. The 
text of the pertinent poems is so imperfect, and so riddled with 
references no longer clearly intelligible, that, though the dislike 
and the mockery are evident, their motivation remains obscure. 
For a recent attempt at emendation and interpretation cf. Ernst 
Bickel, “‘Catulli in Caesarem Carmina,” Rh. M., XCIII (1949), 
1-23. 

22 Horace, of course, presents the classic example of this de- 
velopment. 

23 The popularity and survival of the elegiac poets to be 
discussed seems adequate proof that a certain amount of freedom 
was permitted during the first part of the reign. Cf. also the 
fact that the historian Livy enjoyed the emperor’s favor despite 
his Pompeian leanings (Tacitus Amn. iv. 34) and Plutarch’s 
anecdote (Cic. 49) about Augustus and the grandson waom he 


caught reading Cicero. 


Sabine ney TPS AE 
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sist more and more on at least verbal conformity to his 
program, until bitter experience taught him again to be 
as ruthless in dealing with his opponents as he had been 
in his youth. 


Tibullus, the first of the three elegists, is exempt from 
this development—possibly because of his early death. 
There is not a single reference to Augustus in the entire 
Corpus Tibullianum. Such silence is perhaps not un- 
expected in an adherent of the rival circle of Messalla ;*4 
it may be urged that Tibullus failed to mention Augustus 
because the subject matter of his poems offered no im- 
mediate motivation for such mention;*5> the argument 
has even been put forth that essentially the two men saw 
eye to eye?®—that, for example, in his devotion to the 
worship of the gods?’ the gentle poet was, after all, in 
his simple way contributing to the Augustan restoration 
of the old-time religion. Still, it is hard to imagine 
wholehearted approval from the government for a man 
who could publish such un-Roman sentiments as (i. 10. 
11-12) 

+ nec tristia nossem 
arma nec audissem corde micante tubam 


and (i. 10. 33) 


Quis furor est atram bellis arcessere mortem? 


Nor are his liaison with Delia and his attitude toward her 
husband?* likely to have been more acceptable to a 
Palatine bent on moral and marital reform, even though 
Delia may not have been a member of the social ciass 
whom Ovid took care to warn away from his Ars 
amatoria®® and hence may have been liable to what that 
poet called concessa furta.*° 


Tibullus is consistent in his attitude, or want of it. 
Propertius, on the other hand, who was a member of the 
circle of Maecenas, shows a marked tendency to adopt 
Maecenas’ views along with Maecenas’ patronage.*! It 
is clear that he was subjected to official pressure and that 


24 Cf. A. Cartault, Tibulle et les auteurs du Corpus Tibullianum 
(Paris, 1909), p. 61: “... il n’a point parlé d’Auguste parcequ’il 
ne lui devait rien, qu’il ne faisait pas partie de son entourage et 
qu'il appartenait A un autre milieu.” 

25 If Tibullus had so desired, he could easily have made room 
for the princeps. For an example of how this was actually done, 
see Hor. Carm., iii. 3. 9-12. 

26 Cartault, loc. cit. (note 24, above). 

27 Cf. e.g. Tib. i. 1. 11-12 and ii. 1. passim. 

28 Cf. Tib. i. 2. 41 and i. 6. 15-20, 29-34; and contrast the 
views of Horace, e.g. Serm. i. 2. It should be noted that some 
commentators believe coniunx in elegy to be a euphemism; for 
them, consequently, Delia was not a married woman. Cf. 
K. F. Smith (ed.), The Elegies of Albius Tibullus (New York, 
1913), p. 45. This view I am unable to follow. 

29 Cf. Tib. i. 6. 

80 Ars amat. i. 33. 

31 Cf. H. E. Butler and E. A. Barber (eds.), The Elegies of 
Propertius (Oxford, 1933), py. Ixv-Ixvi. 


67-68 with Ars amat. i. 31-32. 


in the end he succumbed.%2 But it is curious to note how 
he struggled against the tasks being urged upon him— 
much more vehemently, and less tactfully too, than 
Horace.33 This struggle begins as early as the first 
elegy of the second book, where he already acknowledges 
the patronage of Maecenas, and is still vigorous in the 
ninth of the third book. All through these two books 
(in the first, the Monobiblos, devoted to Cynthia, there 
is of course no thought of anything but love) runs a 
strain which it must have been hard for Maecenas and 
Augustus to condone, but which seems to me more in- 
dicative of the poet’s true feelings than any of the 
patriotic, nationalistic poems, even than the regina 
elegiarum, with its unpleasant et lacrimas vidimus ire 
deo (iv. 11. 60). The most striking evidence is an early 
poem,35 written on the occasion of the repeal of an other- 
wise unknown law against celibacy,2® with its sullen 
refusal to marry and produce children to serve as im- 
peria! cannon-fodder (ii. 7. 14) 


Nullus de nostro sanguine miles erit 


and its defiance of the Emperor himself (ibid. 3-6) 


... Diducere amantes 
non queat invitos Iuppiter ipse duos. 
“‘At magnus Caesar.” Sed magnus Caesar in armis; 
devictae gentes nil in amore valent. 


It is not isolated in its general attitude. A disregard for 
the spirit in which Horace wrote his Roman Odes 
breathes out of such utterances as ii. 14. 22-23 


Mecum habuit positum lenta puella caput. 
Haec mihi devictis potior victoria Parthis, 


or iii. 5. 47-48 


... Vos, quibus arma 
grata magis, Crassi signa referte domum. 


The night-letter elegy (iii. 16) may be exaggerated in its 
expression of the poet’s cowardice; still, the hesitancy of 
these lines (5-6) 


Quid faciam? Obductis committam mene tenebris, 
ut timeam audaces in mea membra manus? 


is on a par with Tibullus i. 1. 11-12, quoted before. In 


82 Cf. e.g. the poems in the fourth book on Tarpeia (4), on 
the Ara Maxima (9), on Jupiter Feretrius and the spolia opima 
(10), and especially on Actium (6), where note lines 13-14: 
Caesaris in nomen ducuntur carmina; Caesar / dum canitur, 
quaeso, Iuppiter ipse vaces. 

33 Cf. e.g. Prop. iii. 3 with Hor. Carm. iv. 15 or i. 6. 

34 Prop. ii. 1. 73-74 Maecenas, nostrae spes invidiosa inventae, 
/ et vitae et morti gloria iusta meae. 

35 Dated ca. 26 B.c. by Max Rothstein (Die Elegien des Sextus 
Propertius (Berlin, 1898], p. 185). Butler and Barber, op. cit. 
(note 31, above), p. 202, suggest 28 B.c. as the date for the 
legislation and 27 for the elegy. 

36 Cf, the discussion in Butler and Barber, op. cit. 
above), p. 202. 


(note 31, 
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a poem filled wth the praise of Caesar, Propertius is still 
on the side-lines (iii. 4. 21-22) 
Praeda sit haec illis quorum meruere labores; 
me sat erit Sacra plaudere posse Via, 
and elsewhere he shows so little understanding of the 
Horatian Dulce et decorum est pro patria mori’? that he 
marvels at a friend’s putting military duty ahead of a 
woman's plea (iii. 12. 1-4) 
l'ostume, plorantem potuisti linquere Gallam, 
miles et Augusti fortia signa sequi? 
Tantine ulla fuit spoliati gloria Parthi, 
ne faceres Galla multa rogante tua? 


Consciously or not, Propertius reveals his true thoughts 
throughout the whole course of the first three books, and 
they are not those Augustus wanted instilled in his 


tellow-citizens. 

The trend of the times—early indifference and opposi- 
tion, gradual conformity, and final abject surrender—has 
left even clearer traces in the long life and copious 
production of the last of the elegists. There can be no 
doubt that the young Ovid was out of sympathy with all 
that Augustus considered important in his program of 
reform and revival.38 To take just a few examples, how 
can lines like Am. iii. 4. 37-38 


Rusticus est nimium quem laedit adultera coniunx, 
et notos mores non satis Urbis habet, 


or Am. i. 4. 1-2 


Vir tuus est epulas nobis aditurus easdem; 
ultima cena tuo sit, precor, illa viro 


be made to jibe with the Lex Julia de adulterits coer- 
cendis?3® Again, consider Ovid’s judgment, addressed to 
Menelaus, on Helen of Troy (Ars amat. ii. 365-72) 


Nil Helene peccat, nihil hic committit adulter; 
quod tu, quod faceret quilibet, ille facit. 

Cogis adulterium dando tempusque locumque. 
Quid nisi consilio est usa puella tuo? 

Quid faciat? Vir abest et adest non rusticus hospes 
et timet in vacuo sola cubare toro. 

Viderit Atrides. Helenen ego crimine solvo; 
usa est humani commoditate viri. 


Compare it with the strictness displayed on the same sub- 
ject by Horace, who may fairly be considered a spokes- 
man for the government when he talks of the Lacaenae 
adulterae famosus hospes (Carm. iii. 3. 25-26) as fatalis 
incestusque index (ibid. 19; cf. also Carm. i. 15). Ona 


37 Carm. iii, 2. 13. 


a8 Cf. the Res gestae. The neatest statement of this program 
known to me is Hor. Carm. iv. 15. 

39 Passed not many years before the first appearance of the 
Amores. 

40 Hor. 48.22. 

41 Caesar Augustus is lauded in only one passage in the Ars 
(i. 171-216), and barely referred to in three or four of the 


Carm. iv. 


‘ different matter, in view of such pronouncements as 


Carm. iti. 2. 1-3 

Angustam amice pauperiem pati 

robustus acri militia puer 

condiscat ..., 
we can imagine what official circles must have thought 
of Ovid’s wish (Am. ii. 10. 31-32, 35-36) 
Induat adversis contraria pectora telis 
miles et aeternum sanguine nomen emat. 
At mihi contingat Veneris languescere motu, 
cum moriar medium solvar et inter opus. 
Nor was it merely that the veteres artes*® which formed 
the governmental ideal had no appeal for him; Empire 
and Emperor alike left him indifferent,s and there is 
even at this time, as has been pointed out,42 a hint at 
open insubordination in the thought that Augustus might 
have been wrong in his judgment on Cornelius Gallus.49 
Ovid’s later poems present a different picture. As 

works of a more serious and ambitious character, the 
Metamorphoses and especially the Fasti represent, at 
least in part, an attempt to secure official recognition of 
the poet’s achievement,** and the flatteries they contain 
may have been motivated by forebodings of coming evil 
and be meant as tenders of personal reform.4® As for 
the Tristia and the Epistulae ex Ponto, their motiva- 
tion is only too apparent, nor should one censure too 
severely—or take too seriously—what was extorted from 
the unhappy exile by his desperate hope for recall. No 
matter what the aging Ovid might say, there is little 
doubt that at heart he had scant use for the serious 
thought of the princeps and his supporters. Livy might 
decry the woes of the present and flee for comfort to 
the good old days of yore ;4* Horace might threateningly 
chant 

Aetas parentum, peior avis tulit 

nos nequiores, mox daturos 
progeniem vitiosiorem;47 

Augustus himself might boast: Legibus novis me auctore 
latis multa exempla maiorum exolescentia iam ex nostro 


saeculo reduxi48 Friend Ovid had no fears for the 


Amores; cf. Roy J. Deferrari and Others, A Concordance of 
Ovid (Washington, D.C., 1939), s.v. “Augustus” and “Caesar.” 

42 Gaston Boissier, L’opposition sous les Césars (3d ed., Paris, 
1892), p. 129. 

43 Am, iii. 9. 63-64 Tu quoque, si falsum est temerati crimen 
amici, / sanguinis atque animae prodige Galle tuae. 

44 Cf. Boissier, loc. cit. (note 42, above). 

45 Cf. F. A. Wright, Three Roman Poets 
pp. 186-87. 

46 Livy Praef. 5 ut me a conspectu malorum quae nostra 
tot per annos vidit aetas ... avertam; xliii. 13. 2: mihi vetustas 
res scribenti nescio quo pacto anticus fit animus. 

47 Carm. iii. 6. 46-48. 

48 Res gestae 8 (p. 86 Gagé). 


(London, 1938), 
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future, no compunctions about the present, no regrets * 


for the past: 
Prisca iuvent alios; ego nunc me denique natum 


gratulor. Haec aetas moribus apta meis.49 


Tue Post-AUGUSTANS 
It has been seen how first Propertius and then Ovid 
were forced by the increasing pressure put upon them 
by the government to subscribe to the demands being 
made upon men of letters. By the time of the latter 
poet’s death, the possibility for literary independenc« 
had practically disappeared. Of the surviving poets of 


the first Christian century, the secluded and studious 


Persius alone ignores the Caesars.5° The vast major- 


ity—Manilius, Calpurnius Siculus, Valerius Flaccus, 
Silius Italicus, Statius, Martial—outdo each other in 
servile dedications and flatteries addressed to the reign- 
ing monarch. The one seeming exception, Seneca’s 
nephew Lucan, merely proves the rule, and his violent 
death must have been an effective deterrent for those 
few who might have wished to follow his example. 
Furthermore, his brilliant defence of the Republic and 
his attacks upon Julius Caesar, based as they were on 
purely personal and selfish motives, can hardly be ac- 
counted sincere, nor do they offer adequate compensa- 
tion for his adulation of Nero in the first three books 
of the Pharsalia. 

When the clouds were finally lifted and with the ad- 
vent of the Antonines a new era of freedom seemed to 
dawn," it became apparent that the literary tradition 
of independence established during the Republic and 
still active, as we have seen, at the beginning of the 
Empire had been completely expunged by the interven- 
ing century of political absolutism and intellectual re- 
pression. The only outstanding poet of the new era, 
Rome’s last classical representative of the Muse, a man 
from whom one would expect the utmost in frankness 
and fearlessness, is most careful to limit his open de- 
nunciations to the mighty of the past, and the best that 
can be said of Juvenal in this respect is that his active 


49 Ars amat. iii. 121-22; cf. Hermann Frankel, Ovid: A Poet 
between Two Worlds (Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1945), pp. 64-65: 
“Augustus was the chief exponent of the reformatory tendencies, 
and he promoted them with all the powerful means at his 
disposal, including legislation. And yet, in the lines we quoted 
i.e. Ars amat. iii. 121-22], Ovid naively publicized his own in- 
difference toward a trend sanctioned by the Emperor.... He was 
to pay dearly for his lack of subordination to the supreme wordly 
authority.” Outside of brief remarks made in passing (e.g. p. 92), 
this latest full discussion of Ovid does not enter further into the 
central topic of this paper. 

50 The only reference to the ruling dynasty, an incidental one, 
occurs in 6. 43-47. 

51 Cf. Tacitus’ sigh of relief at the accession of Trajan: rara 
temporum felicitate, ubi sentire quae velis et quae sentias dicere 
licet (Hist. i. 1). 


52 Juv. 7. 1 Et spes et ratio studiorum in Caesare tantum 


support of the princes of his time does not go beyond 
a noncommittal acknowledgment of the Caesar’s pre- 
ponderant role in the patronage of the arts.5? 

Thus it is true that the crushing weight of the mon 
archy in the end proved irresistible. The great poetic 
figures of the Republic and the early Empire, however, 
were independent spirits, or thinkers, or both, given to 
walking their own way even in the face of heavy op- 
position. When students look askance at the emperor- 
worship of a Vergil or a Horace, it may be helpful to 
point to the series of eminent poets whose writings 
testify that in ancient Rome, no less than in twentieth- 
century America, there were artists able and willing to 
say what to them was right and true. 
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LATIN TEXTBOOKS 


Plautus 

Durham, Amphitruo. (A&B) 64. $1.40, 
Elmer, Captivi. (A&B) 231. $2.00. 
Lindsay, Captivi. (O) 120. $1.25 

Fay, Mostellaria. (A&B) 204. $2.00. 
Sonnenschein, Mostellaria. (O) 202. $1.50. 
Sturtevant, Mostellaria. (Yale U. Pr.) $2.00, 
Sturtevant, Pseudolus. (Yale U. Pr.) $2.00, 
Sonnenschein, Rudens. (O) 188. $1.50, 
Fennell, Stichus. (C) 80¢. 

Gray, Trinummus. (C) $1.25. 
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Terence 

Ashmore, Comedies. (O) 716. $2.25. 
Sloman, Adelphi. (O) 162. $1.50. 
Fairclough, Andria. (A&B) 266. $2.00. 
Freeman, Sloman, Andria. (O) 156. $1.50. 
Sloman, Phormio. (O). 176. $1.25. 


Lucretius 

Kelsey, Bks. 1-6. (A&B) 442. $3.20. 

Lee, Bks. 1-3. (M) 234. $1.00. 

Duff, 3 vols.: Bks. 1; 3; 5. (C) $1.25; 90¢; 80¢. 


Catullus 
Merrill, Poems. (G) 273. $3.50. 
Macmillan, Selections. (O) 121. $1.00. 


Cicero 

Brady et al., Pro Archia. (DM) 68. 75¢. 

Reid, 4 vols.: Pro Balbo; Pro Milone; Pro Sulla; De 
amicitia. (C) 50¢; $1.00; $1.00; 90¢. 

Austin, Pro Caelio. (O) 152. $1.50. 

Fausset, Orationes Caesarianae. (O) 116. $1.25. 

Donnelly, Pro lege Manilia. (DM) 96. $1.00. 

Nicol, Pro lege Manilia. (C) 70¢. 

Colson, Pro Milone. (M) 136. $1.10. 

Donnelly, Pro Milone. (DM) 247. $1.25. 

Poynton, Pro Milone. (O) 156. $1.25. 

Grose-Hodge, Murder at Larinum. (C) 93. 60¢. 

Heitland, Pro Murena. (C) 80¢. 

Denniston, Orationes Philippicae 1-2. 

Holden, Pro Plancio. (C) 90¢. 

Grose-Hodge, Davies, Verres in Sicily. (C) 60¢. 

Kelsey, De amicitia. (A&B) 126. $2.40. 

Shuckburgh, De amicitia. (M) 174. 50¢. 

Stock, De amicitia. (O) 148. $1.00. 

Kellett, De divinatione: sel. (C) 178. 70¢. 

Reid, De finibus 1-2. (C) $3.75. 

Holden, De officiis 3. (C) 90¢. 

Poyser, De republica: sel. (C) $1.50. 

Hart, Sctpio’s Dream. (A&B) 26. 40¢. 

Huxley, De senectute. (O) 150. $1.00. 

Kelsey, De senectute. (A&B) 148. $2.40. 

Shuckburgh, De senectute. (M) 226. 75¢. 

Dougan, Tusc. disp., Vol I. (C) $3.00. 

Nutting, Tusc. disp. 1, 3, 5. (A&B) 358. $3.52. 

Horn, Eighteen Roman Letters. (O) 128. 90¢. 

Irvine, Letters: sel. (C) $1.00. 

Poteat, Selected Letters. (H) 290. $2.40. 

Turberville, Cicero and Antony. (O) 128. $1.00. 

How, 2 vols.: Sel. Let. (O) 276; 587. $2; $3. 


Sallust 

Nall, Catiline. (M) 203. 72¢. 

Coleridge, Jugurthine War. (M) 143. 80¢. 
Vergil 

Papillon, Haigh, 2 vols.: Opera. (O) $2.00 each. 
De Veau, Bucolics. (0) 244. $1.25. 


(O) 210. $2.75. 


Page, Bucolics. (M) 154. 

Sidgwick, Bucolics. (C) 75¢. 

Gardiner, Eclogues, Georgics: sel. (O) 144. 85¢. 
Knight, Ecl., Georg., Aen.: sel. (M) 112. 85¢. 


Horace 

Bennett, Rolfe, Complete Works. (A&B) 1059. $4.40. 
Macleane, Chase, Works. (A&B) 592. $2.80. 
Bennett, Rolfe, Odes, Epodes. (A&B) 513. $3.60. 
Smith, Odes, Epodes. (G) 443. $3.25. 

Wickham, Odes, Epodes, Carm. saec. (O) 448. $2.00. 
Gow, 4 vols.: Odes 1; 3; Satires 1; 2. (C) 80¢ each. 
Page, Odes 3. (M) 183. 64¢. 

Wickham, Selected Odes. (O) 144. $1.25. 

Rolfe, Satires, Epistles. (A&B) 547. $3.80. 
Shuckburgh, Epistles 1. (C) $1.00. 


Propertius 
Butler, Barber, Elegies. (O) 491. $7.00. 
Postgate, Select Poems. (M) 272. $1.25. 


Livy 

Westcott, Bk. 1; 21-30: sel. (A&B) 464. $3.44. 
Freeman, Bk. 1. (O) 199. $1.00. 

Stephenson, Bk. 4. (C) 90¢. 

Whibley, Bk. 5. (C) 90¢. 

Marshall, Bk. 6. (C) 80¢. 

Anderson, Bk. 9 (C) 80¢. 

Bechtel, Bks. 21-39: sel. (SF) 174. $1.60, 

Dimsdale, Bk. 21. (C) 90¢. 

Capes, Melhuish, Bk. 22. (M) 213. 72¢. 

Pyper, 2 vols.: Bks. 21; 22. (O) 192; 196. $1.25 each. 
Peskett, Bk. 23. (C) 90¢. 

Campbell, Bk. 27. (C) 80¢. 

Lake, Porter, Hannibal, Scourge of Rome. (C) 60¢. 
Macauley, Hannibalian War. (M) 159. 80¢. 

Ovid 

Hallam, Fasti, (M) 352. 90¢. 

Freeman, Selections. (O) 128. $1.00. 


Lucan 
Getty, Bk. 1. (C) $1.50. 
Postgate, 2 vols.: Bks. 7; 8. (C) 80¢ each. 


Petronius and Seneca 
Sedgwick, Cena and Apocolocyntosis. (O) 148. $1.75. 


Quintilian 

Colson, Bk. 1. (C) $4.50. 
Peterson, Bk. 10. (O) 196. $1.25. 
Austin, Bk. 12. (O) 293. $3.75. 


Pliny 

Duff, Epist. 6. (C) 80¢. 

Allen, Selected Letters. (O) 150. $1.75. 

Poteat, Selected Letters. (H) 232. $2.20. 

Prichard, Bernard, Selected Letters. (QO) 208. $1.75. 
Westcott, Selected Letters. (A&B) 326. $2.60. 
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Martial 
Westcott, 120 Epigrams. (A&B) 81. 56¢. 


Tacitus 

Church, Brodribb, Agricola. (M) 102. 60¢. 

Furneaux, Anderson, Agricola. (O) 280. $2.00. 

Gudeman, Agricola, Germania. (A&B) 421. $3.60. 

Allen, Annals 1-6. (G) 444. $3.50. 

Furneaux, Pitman, 2 vols.: Annals. (O) 308; 404. $2.00; 
$1.75. 

Gudeman, Dialogus. (A&B) 201. $2.00. 


~ 


Anderson, Germania. (O) 294. $1.75. 


Juvenal 
Duff, Satires. (C) 471. $1.75. 
Wright, Satires. (G) 240. $3.00. 


Suetonius 

Westcott, Rankin, Bks. 1-2. (A&B) 427. $2.40. 
Pike, Bks. 3-6. (A&B) 340. $2.40. 

Butler, Cary, Divus Julius Caesar. (O) 188. $3.00 


Apuleius 
Pike, Short Stories. (A&B) 187. $2.20. 


Aulus Gellius 
Nall, Stories. (M) 153. 52¢. 
Westcott, Fifty Stories. (A&B) 81. 40¢. 


Church Fathers; Late Latin 

Campbell, McGuire, Aug., Confess. 1-9. (PH) 267. $3.00. 
Most, Aug., De civ. Dei: sel. (Cath. Educ. Pr.) 225. $2.50. 
Crehan, Osterley Sel. Lat. Fath. (Longmans) 109. $1.50. 
Hebert, Sel. from Latin Fathers. (G) 186. $3.50. 
Maloney, Sel. from Latin Fathers. (A&B) 108. $1.20. 
Wordsworth, White, Nov. Test. Lat. (O) 640. $2.75. 
Beeson, Primer of Mediev. Lat. (SF) 392. $3.00. 
Harrington, Mediaeval Latin. (A&B) 727. $3.60. 
Waddell, Book of Med. Lat. (Barnes & Noble) 84. $1.00. 


Classical Latin Readers 

Basore, \Weber, Elegy, Epigram, Satire. (A&B) 96. 40¢. 
Basore, Weber, Latin Poetry. (A&B) 366. $2.40. 
Bushnell, Readings from Latin Verse. (A&B) 109. $1.60. 
Dean, Deferrari, Sel. fr. Rom. Hist. (A&B) 271. $2.60. 
Freeman, Lat. Poet.: Cat. to Claud. (O) 176. $1.25. 
Harrington, Scott, Lat. Prose, Poetry. (G) 624. $4.25. 
Lockwood, 2 yols.: Surv. Cl. Rom. Lit. (PH) $2.25 each. 
Martin, Martin, Lat. Poet. of Emp. (A&B) 474. $2.40. 
Scoon et al., Sel. Rom. Hist. Lit. (A&B) 288. $2.40. 
Smith, Clement, Latin Selections. (A&B) 446. $3.20. 
Weston, Sel. Lat. Prose, Verse. (A&B) 406. $2.60. 


Latin Grammars; College Elementary Latin Books 
Allen, Elementary Latin Grammar. (QO) 224. $1.25. 
Allen, Greenough, New Latin Grammar. (G) 490. $3.36. 
Gildersleeve, Lodge, Latin Grammar. (H) 560. $3.00. 
Lindsay, Short Hist. Lat. Grammar. (O) 236. $1.75. 
Hettich, Maitland, Latin Fundamentals. (PH) 485. $4.25. 


GREEK TEXTBOOKS 


Homer 

Monro, 2 vols.: liad. (O) 476; 448. $1.75 each. 

Keep, Jliad 1-6. (A&B) 523. $2.96. 

Lawson, Iliad 9-10. (C) $1.00. 

Edwards, 2 vols.: Iliad 23; 24. (C) 75¢; 80¢. 

Benner, /liad: sel. (Appleton-Century) 522. $2.50. 

Merry, 2 vols.: Odyssey. (0) 400; 412. $1.75; $2.75. 

Stanford, 2 vols.: Odyssey. (M) 432; 452. $2.00 each. 

Perrin, Seymour, Odyssey 1-4, 9-12. (G) 419. $3.25. 

Edwards, 6 vols.: Odyssey 6; 7; 9; 10; 11; 21. (C) 65¢- 
$1.10, 

(See also infra, under “Dic- 


“Greek Grammars” and 


tionaries.”’) 


Greek Lyric Poets 
Geerebaert, Sel. fr. Gr. Lyr. Poets. (DM) $1.50. 
Moore, Gr. Lyr. Poets. (Harvard) 130. $2.50. 


Aeschylus 

Lawson, Agamemnon, (C) $2.75. 
Sidgwick, Choephoroi. (O) 159. $1.50. 
Rackham, Prometheus Bound. (C) $1.00. 


Sophocles 

sayfield, Antigone. (M) 174. 60¢. 

Jebb, Shuckburgh, 5 vols.: Ajax; Antigone; Electra; 
Oedipus Tyrannus; Philoctetes. (C) $1.75 each. 

Campbell, Abbott, Oedipus Tyrannus. (O) 147. $1.25. 

Sheppard, Oedipus Tyrannus. (C) $4.00. 


Euripides 

Bayfield, Alcestis. (M) 136. 68¢. 

Dodds, Bacchae. (O) 288. $3.25. 

Denniston, Electra. (O) 271. $3.00. 

3ond, Walpole, Hecuba. (M) 176. 64¢. 

Owen, Jon. (O) 240. $3.00. 

Platnauer, /phigenia in Tauris. (O) 190. $1.50. 

3ayfield, Medea. (M) 159, 60¢. 

Page, Medea. (O) 259. $1.75. 

Freeman, Scenes from Trojan War. (O) 96. $1.75. 

Nicklin, Suppliant Women. (QO) 132. $1.25. 

Hadley et al., 11 vols.: Alcestis; Cyclops; Hecuba; 
Heraclidae; Herc. Fur.; Hippolytus; Iph, Aul.; Medea; 
Orestes; Phoentssae; Rhesus. (C) 80¢-$1.25 each. 


Aristophanes 

Merry, 4 vols.: Birds; Clouds; Frogs; Peace. (O) 194; 
116; 156; 170. $1.75; $1.25; $1.25; $1.75. 

Neil, Knights. (C) $1.75. 

Graves, Peace. (C) $1.25. 

Green, Plutus. (C) $1.25. 


Herodotus 

Powell, Bk. 8. (C) $1.75. 

Shuckburgh, Bk. 9. (C) $1.40. 

Lowe, Wars of Greece and Persia. (O) 144. $1.00. 
Mather, Sel. fr. Herod. and Thuc. (A&B) 147. $1.60. 








THE LANGUAGE OF LEADERS 


A frontal attack upon a common misprision of the richest legacy 
of our contemporary civilization has been long overdue, and it is hearten- 
ing to find that academic institutions are bringing more and more emphasis 
to bear in the interests of the civilized mind. 


Greek and Latin are dead languages only to such as know little and 
care less for the wealth of direction, suggestion, wisdom, and beauty 
they offer. 


They generated the revival of learning. They were the dynamos of 
the Renaissance. They provided the cultural base for the brilliant 18th 
century. They wove their magic spell over the 19th, in its noblest hours 
of creative productivity. 

They became, and remain, twin organ voices, hymning the message of 
the humanities to all generations that have followed: the wisdom, the 
experience, the adventures, the experiments, the achievements and the 
frustrations of two extraordinarily endowed peoples, one of whom builded 
reason and beauty to heights never attained since, the other of whom 
proffered statecraft, law and the political institutions of human society a 
set of models to which man has inveterately turned for guidance with his 
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Thucydides 

Marchant, Bk. 1. (M) 281. $1.10. 

Crees, Wordsworth, Bk. 4. (C) 70¢. 

Spratt, Bk. 6. (C) $1.50. 

Colson, Rise of Athenian Empire. (M) 117. 56¢. 
Marchant, Athenian Disaster in Sicily. (M) 106, 40¢. 


Xenophon 

Goodwin, White, Anabasis 1-4. (G) 290. $3.75. 

Kelsey, Zenos, Anabasis 1-4. (A&B) 568. $3.20. 

Murray, Anabasis. (SF) 518. $3.15 

Walpole, Anabasis 1. (M) 143. 64¢. 

Pretor, -dnabasis 1-2. (C) $1.10. 

Edwards, 6 vols.: Anabasis 2; 3; 4; 5; 6; Hellenica 1-2. 
(C) 75-90€ each. 

Phillpotts, Jerram, Anabasis: sel. (O) 246. $1.25. 

Welch, Duffield, Anabasis: sel. (M) 135. 80¢. 

Blake, Hellenica 1-2. (A&B) 248. $1.80. 

Phillpotts, Hellenica: sel. (O) 220. $1.50. 

Sewell, Oeconomicus. (C) $1.25. 


Plato 

Myer, Seymour, Apology, Crito. (G) 246. $3.75. 
Stock, Apology. (O) 140. $1.25. 

Burnet, Euthyphro, Apology, Crito. (O) 308. $2.00. 
Graves, Euthyphro. (M) 159. 44¢. 

Thompson, “eno. (M) 319. $1.00. 

Burnet, Phaedo. (O) 314. $3.00. 


Adam, MacGregor, 3 vols.: Apology; Crito; Ion. (C) 
60-90¢. 
Adam, Republic 1-5. (C) $3.75. 


Lysias 
Bristol, Ten Selected Orations. (A&B) 180. $1.60. 


Demosthenes 

Donnelly, De corona. (DM) 356. $2.25. 
Goodwin, De corona. (C) $2.25. 

Holmes, Tyler, De corona. (A&B) 304. $2.00. 
MacGregor, Olynthiacs. (C) $1.00. 

Tyler, Olynthiacs. (A&B) 256. $1.48. 

Davies, Philippics. (C) $1.00. 

Tyler, Philippics. (A&B) 157. $1.48. 


New Testament 
Souter, Novum Testamentum Graece. (O) 520. $2.00. 
Husslein, Gospel St. Mark. (Bruce) 260. $3.75. 


Plutarch 
Holden, 3 vols.: Gracchi; Sulla; Timoleon. (C) $1.60- 
$1.75 each. 


Lucian 
Jerram, Vera historia. (O) 101. »d¢. 
Williams, Selections. (A&B) 338. $2.20. 


Greek Grammars; Elementary Greek Books 
Burgess, Bonner, Elementary Greek. (SF) 260. $2.20. 
Bryant, Lake, Element. Greek Grammar. (O) 124. 85¢. 
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Chase, Phillips, New Introd. to Gr. (Harvard) 200. 
$4.00. 
Connell, Short Gram. Attic Greek. (A&B) 205. $1.80. 
Crosby, Schaeffer, Jntrod. to Gr. (A&B) 422. $2.40. 
Goodwin, Gulick, Greek Grammar. (G) 457. $5.50. 
Pharr, Homeric Greek for Beg. (H) 433. $3.68. 
Schoder, Horrigan, 2 vols.: Reading Course in Homeric 
Greek. (Loyola U. Pr.) 354; 306. $2.28; $2.34. 
White, First Greek Book. (G) 354. $3.25. 
DICTION ARIES 


Autenrieth, Homeric Dictionary. (ABC) 297. $3.50. 
Berry, Gr.-Eng.; Eng.-Gr. (F) 1098. $5.00. 

Harpers’ Latin Dictionary. (ABC) 2019. $20.00. 
Indexed Lat.-Eng.; Eng.-Lat. (F) 933. $3.50. 

Lewis, Elementary Latin Dictionary. (ABC) 1029. $6.25. 
Liddell, Scott, Jones, 2 vols.: Gr.-Eng. (O) 2160. $28.00. 
Liddell, Scott, Abr. Gr.-Eng. (O) 808. $3.75. 

Liddell, Scott, Gr. Lex. (F) 840. $5.00. 

Smith, Eng.-Lat. Dictionary. (ABC) 754. $12.00. 
Souter, Pocket Lexicon New Test. (O) 298. $2.00. 
Thayer, Gr.-Eng. Lex. New Test. (ABC) 727. $10.50. 
White, Lat.-Eng.; Eng.-Lat. (F) 1035. $5.00. 

White, Lat.-Eng.; Eng.-Lat. (G) 1035. $5.50. 


PLAIN TEXTs 


Many teachers prefer using unannotated texts. A list 
of available Oxford Classical Texts may be obtained 
from Oxford University Press, New York 11, N. Y. 
Lists of the Budé, Teubner, and Editiones Helveticae 
series may be obtained from their designated U. S. rep- 
resentative, Stechert-Hafner, 31 East 10 St., New York 
S Ne 


INCREASE IN SUBSCRIPTION PRICE 


Reluctantly following the lead of other periodicals, 
both scholarly and popular, THe CiassicAL WEEKLY 
will, according to present plans, increase its subscription 
price commencing with the next volume. The contem- 
plated increase is seventy-five cents per year. 

Because of an increase in printing costs which ante- 
dated the transfer of the publication to New York City, 
CW has been incurring a deficit for some time; this de- 
spite the practice of every economy, and the coopera- 
tion of our present printer in holding the price line. In 
view of the chronic deficit, the Executive Committee 
of the C. A. A. S., at its April 1950 meeting, gave serious 
consideration to the suggestion of an immediate price 
increase. It was decided to hold this increase in abey- 
ance for a year, in the hope that a substantial rise in the 
number of subscribers might render it unnecessary. 

In his circular letter of October 1950 the Secretary- 
Treasurer of the C. A. A. S. made this situation clear ; 
he asked for the cooperation of our present readers in 


obtaining new subscribers. Though some friends of Cli’ 
responded with vigorous efforts, the total increase in 
our subscription list was far from sufficient to assure 
CW of a balanced budget. 

Pursuant to its constitutional authority to act for the 
membership between the annual business meetings, the 
C. A. A. S. Executive Committee, at its meeting of 
November 1950, voted unanimously to approve an in- 
crease of seventy-five cents per year in all classes of 
subscriptions to THe CLAssicAL WEEKLY, such action 
to be subject to the ratification of the Annual Business 
Meeting of April 1951. Accordingly, unless contrary 
action is taken at the forthcoming Business Meeting, 
subscribers will be billed at the new rate for Volume 
45, 1951-1952. 


PINOCCHIO IN LATIN 


Under the title of Pinoculus, Carlo Collodi’s beloved 
story of the marionette who came to life has now been 
translated into Latin. The new translation is the subject 
of an article in Time, January 22, 1951, pages 43-44. 
There we learn that the translator is Enrico Mafficini, 
that the Latin is Plautine, and that the book has won the 
enthusiastic approval of Monsignor Antonio Bacci, the 
Vatican Latinist (whose Varia Latinitatis Scripta is 
commented on and excerpted in the last issue of CIV, 
pp. 193-203). 

The book, which is published by the Casa Editrice 
Marzocco of Florence, will soon be available to American 
readers through the Italian Publications Company, 30 
West 12th Street, New York 11, N. Y.; list price, $2.00. 
A review copy has been promised us as soon as the books 
arrive in New York, and we hope to publish a brief 
notice shortly. We are informed by the Italian Publica- 
tions Company that they have secured the rights for an 
American school edition, which they hope to publish 
before the end of this year. 

We are grateful to Mr. John Kaiser, of Constableville 
Central School, Constableville, N. Y., who brought this 
interesting item to our attention. 





ATTEND THE ANNUAL MEETING 
OF THE C.A.A.S. 
APRIL 27 and 28, 1951 
LANCASTER, PENNSYLVANIA 


For program, see pages 184-186 of this volume. 
Please note that hotel and dinner reservations 
should be made promptly, the latter on or before 
April 17, 1951. 
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REVIEWS 


By J. G. 
At the Clarendon Press: 


Some Oxford Compositions. 3 ARRINGTON- 


Warp and Others. Oxford: 
1949. Pp. xxxvi, 324. $5.50. 


At a time when too many devotees of the classics find 
it alluring or expedient to wander ever farther from the 
old, rich, literary pasture, it is a relief to examine this 
delightful volume as it pays graceful tribute to the 
purest tradition of Latin and Greek. It is dedicated to 
the memory of Barrington-Ward, himself a contributor 
of thirty-six compositions. After the date of the book’s 
publication came the death of J. D. Denniston, the con- 
tributor of thirty-three compositions, and one whose loss 
to a rare art would have been equally mourned in the 
same affectionate dedication. 


There stands upon a convenient shelf a well-thumbed 


predecessor, Cambridge Compositions, edited half a 
century ago by R. D. Archer-Hind and R. D. Hicks. 
The list of its contributors reads like a roster of the 
great English scholars of the time: S. H. Butcher, 
R. C. Jebb, Walter Headlam, H. A. J. Munro, J. P. Post- 
gate, J. S. Reid, A. W. Verrall, and J. D. Duff, to men- 
tion less than half. Its Oxford counterpart is a worthy 
successor and in several ways a rival, born into an 
academic climate turned inclement to such literary 
exercises. In 1899 scholars could write in the secure 
leisure of a Forsyte England, but the men who con- 
tributed to the present collection lived in the restless 
England of the period between the wars. 


Here are 159 versions of passages from English prose 
and poetry, including a few from French and one from 
Latin (and one witty and original Greek poem, To a 
Lost Gold Ball, by T. F. Higham), turned into various 
styles and meters. One prose passage appears in two 
distinct styles, and one verse passage from Shelley is 
rendered (again by Higham) into Lucretian, Vergilian, 
and Ovidian hexameters. All are selected from the 
compositions of a club of Oxford dons who met twice 
each month, starting in 1922. The members of this 
group criticized and polished each other’s work with 
remarkable success. 


The collection is preceded by an admirable introduc- 
tion by T. F. Higham, who takes us behind the scenes 
and elucidates many subtleties which the undergraduate 
of an earlier breed was left to work out for himself. 
Here is raised the question of the difference between 
versions and contemporary Latin and the relative im- 
portance of imitation in both. There is a good chapter 
on the eternal problem of what to do with modern names, 
of the technique of finding parallels in the search for 
such constructions as would faithfully have conveyed the 
meaning of the originals to a Greek or Roman ear. The 


remarks on ancient models, tips and tags, the fate of 
poor, over-worked quippe qui and its successor in fashion, 
utpote qui, will elicit an appreciative smile from those 
who have toiled in this almost forgotten corner of the 
classical vineyard. We in the United States who have 
generally abandoned such disciplines, except for courses 
in prose composition in graduate schools, may be grateful 
to these late heirs of the Renaissance. 


The first thirty-six passages, for Latin prose, vary in 
style to suit the content; Ciceronian suits Gibbon, but 
T. E. Lawrence thrives in Tacitean. Yet the opening 
sentence of No. 29 is an interesting example of how 
Latin must occasionally wrestle for its life to turn an 
English epigram, twenty-eight words for fifteen. 

The section devoted to Latin verse contains forty 
poems; it includes passages from Browning, De la Mare, 
Herrick, Shakespeare, Samuel Butler, Keats, Milton, and 
Pope, even a press cutting on the ways of foretelling 
rain. These appear variously dressed as hexameters in 
the style of Vergil, Lucretius, and Ovid, or in elegiacs, 
hendecasyllabics, alcaics, and scazons. Abraham Cow- 
ley’s Anacreontits seem to gain freshness as Catullan 
hendecasyllabics, and Higham has made Tennyson’s 
Revenge the subject of “an experiment in matching sound 
with sense in the Vergilian manner.” 


There are forty-one passages from Fox, Galsworthy, 
The Times, Swift, Sir Thomas More, Lowes Dickinson, 
Ruskin, and others, which are rendered into Greek prose 
in the manner of Demosthenes, Thucydides, or Plato 
(witness the ingenious treatment by J. D. Denniston of 
No. 108, from a detective. story by Dorothy Sayers). 
Even those whose preoccupation is semantics may well 
admire a brilliant version of No. 78 (Macaulay) into 
the style of Demosthenes by the same hand. And who 
better than J. D. D., in this same selection, could have 
“cast back” to Aeschines’ Falsa legatio for so uncannily 
close a literary parallel? 


The concluding section of Greek verse displays per- 
haps the greatest skill and variety of all four. We find 
forty-two passages from such sources as the Chanson 
de Roland and Malory’s Morte d’Arthur (these roll 
into Homeric hexameters as naturally as Milton into 
Vergilian or Herrick into Ovidian); Spenser and 
Shakespeare are dressed in Aeschylean and Sophoclean 
iambics. Pushkin’s Birds of God and Lovelace’s Grass- 
hopper are turned by C. M. Bowra and T. F. Higham 
respectively into elegiacs which would not be out of 
place in the Anthology. W. S. Gilbert’s skimming 
anapaests retain their rhythm in No. 157. Alcman sug- 
gested the meter of No. 156, C. M. Bowra’s fine version 
of Swinburne’s When the Hounds of Spring Are on 
Winter’s Traces. Perhaps the most successful of all 
is the author’s adoption, in No. 134, of a choric meter 
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from Euripides /T 1089-1151 and HF 673-700 as the 
vehicle for Kubla Khan. Thus the magic of 

A savage place as holy and enchanted 

As e’er beneath a waning moon was haunted 

By woman wailing for her demon lover! 
comes very near the deceptive simplicity of Euripides 
when it is translated into Greek: 

GBeotos igds x@Qoc¢ 68’ Tw 
Gatos, &> tis éxet yuviy wivns 
giwwotons drho~igeta 
@oovdov Ilava ovvevvov. 

The meaning is all there, but a change has taken place. 
Yet this seems rightly done, and such a tour de force 
raises the question whether the oft-repeated criticism of 
Gilbert Murray’s translation of Euripides as “too Swin- 
burnian” is not ripe for re-examination. The Greek 
idiom is “unromantic” only outwardly; its deeply 
romantic content must be distilled from the simple lan- 
guage through the alembic of our tongue if we would 
appreciate the subtlety of a race whose sophistication so 
often begins where ours ends. 

Eighteen pages of notes, rich in content, add to a book 
which offers far more in its field than any of its pre- 
decessors. Here Latin and Greek originals are cited 
wherever they have supplied parallels. The contribution 
of colleague or pupil is acknowledged and often incor- 
porated. 

Few may aspire to the choice Theocritean hexameters 
of No. 152 by T. F. Higham, a version of Meredith’s 
Love in the Valley, but we certainly ought to retain in- 
struction in Latin prose. Such training once moulded 
to dignity and power the speech and writing of the 
Founding Fathers. Latin is merciless in betraying the 
man “who employs a figure of speech without thoroughly 
realizing it as a picture presented to the mind’s eye.” 

These are the impressions left by a book which needs 
uo review, for it is composed by acknowledged masters 
in an important art. Such an offering should not be 
subjected to dissection but rather should be enjoyed by 
the mature classicist. Here he will find verses often 
charming, often strong and true, seldom failing to reveal 
a depti: of understanding born of concentrated study and 
close sympathy with the literatures that inspired them. 


A. G. C. MAITLAND 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


Europaische Literatur und lateinisches Mittelalter. 


By Ernst Ropsert Curtius. Bern: Francke, 1948. 


Pp. 601. S. Fr. 44. 


This large book is the ripe fruit of many years of 
painstaking research by the well-known scholar in com- 
parative literature at Bonn. Twenty-five major published 


articles provide a solid foundation for the work, which 
summarizes their results in eighteen chapters (several 
quite long) and in full quotations from nine languages, 
plus abundant references and parallels. The Swiss pub- 
lishers have done a beautiful and accurate job; for once 
in a German book foreign languages are correctly printed 
throughout. 

Curtius has several theses which form the thread bind- 
ing together the immense card-file information he has 
brought to bear on his subject. First, European litera- 
ture cannot be adequately studied in its present national 
departmentalization or in the old frame of Classic- 
Medieval-Renaissance-Modern. It must be studied as 
a historical whole, with close attention to its origins in 
classical Greek and Roman antiquity, and to its continu- 
ities through Medieval Latin rhetoric, literature, educa- 
tion, and theology. Second, much of Renaissance and 
later European literature cannot be fully understood 
without a knowledge of that literature’s relation to 
Medieval Latin rhetoric in the use of commonplaces, 
metaphors, turns of phrase, or, to employ the term 
Curtius prefers, topoi, many of which go back to the 
Greeks, although many also are Medieval in origin. Not 
only in the ceaseless influence of Medieval metaphor but 
in more general matters—the concept of Nature in the 
writings of Alan of Lille and Bernard Silvestris; the 
theories of poetic composition arising from the contro- 
versy of Albertino Mussato with Giovannino de Mantua, 
which appear in Dante’s work; the entire descent of 
Spanish Mannerism from Martial to Gongora; the re- 
curring fact that the Medieval and Renaissance authors 
find their sources for many details of style and imagery 
in the books of Martianus Capella or Isidore of Seville— 
in all these the tale of continuities in European litera- 
ture is told, from Homer to Goethe. Much of the book 
is clearly designed to culminate in the discussion of 
Dante’s use of his Medieval Latin inheritance (chapter 
17); but I could wish that more space had been de- 
voted here and elsewhere in the book to the ways in 
which Dante’s style and thought, and not only his 
subject matter and choice of characters in the Divine 
Comedy, were influenced by that inheritance. 


Twenty-five excursuses constituting a great variety of 
special investigations (Medieval humor, literary criticism 
in late antiquity, the divine afflatus, brevity as an ideal, 
number-composition, the cultural lag in Spain, Cal- 
derén’s theories of art, etc.) back up the more general 
discussions. It is impossible to give at length any idea 
of the richness and breadth of this material. But his- 
torians of literature, for whom the book was primarily 
written, as well as the new critics (whose equipment 
obviously does not include this sort of solid foundation 
of fact), will profit from it. Readers of C. G. Jung 
(whose “collective unconscious” comes in for brief 
notice), A. J. Toynbee, Bergson, and Pirenne will ap- 
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preciate the manner in which the works of these writers 
are utilized in the establishment of Curtius’ general prin- 
ciples. The seven liberal arts, the system of Medieval 
rhetoric and education, the great churchmen and scholas- 
tics, the “founders of the Middle Ages,” the neglected 
but important writings of Bernard Silvestris, and many 
other allied subjects are treated briefly but competently 
as background for the illustrations and references that 
form the central theme—Medieval metaphor and its in- 
fluence on later literatures. 

There is room here only to list a few of the fascinat- 
ing results of these studies: the thorough discussion of 
“Romania,” “classic,” “modern,” and related words; the 
emphasis upon the importance of Quintilian in Medieval 
rhetoric and literary theory; the sources of Calderén’s 
sacred dramas in Medieval theological doctrine; the fre- 
quent corrections of scholarly opinion about particular 
influences upon authors (e.g. Shakespeare’s “All the 
world’s a stage” comes from no earlier a source than 
John of Salisbury); the skillful demolition of current 
theory about the rise of the Medieval system of knightly 
virtue; and the continual illumination of topoi—the book 
as a symbol, the parts of the body, the sage youth, the 
earthly Paradise, the stage, the Muses from the Greeks 
to Blake—which make the book truly a Nova Rhetorica. 

I might add, since Curtius (p. 294) seems to have 
overlooked it, Martial 4.18 as a probable source for the 
tale of the boy killed by sharp ice (Amth. Lat. No. 
709) ; Gernentz, Laudes Romae (Rostock 1918) as later 
authority than Burgess at page 164; Horace Odes 2.2.1-2 
as a parallel for the topos of the buried talent which 
has lost its gleam (p. 95) ; and Lucretius to the authors 
cited at page 94. The misprints are negligible; but 
Finnegans Wake must not bear the inverted comma. 
Curtius could have found an additional item for his list 
of prose-verse paraphrases in my edition of Reginald 
of Canterbury’s Vita Sancti Malchi (University of 
Illinois Press, 1942) and in it a good example of the 
Commendationes he discusses. The work under review is 
an important book which should provide, as its author 
desires, inspiration and clues to further research; it is 
good to learn from a recent issue of The Partisan Re- 
‘ view that it will appear soon in an English translation 
to be published by Pantheon Books. 


L. R. Linp 
UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 


Das Wesen der lateinischen Dichtung. By Ernst 
Howatp. Erlenbach-Zirich: Rentsch Verlag, 1948. 
Pp. 98. Sw. Fr. 9.20. 


This slender volume develops a comparison between 
the conception of the poetic art formulated by Horace 
and his great contemporaries and that of the modern 


school of la poésie absolue, which, taking its departure 
from the critical principles of Edgar Allan Poe, moves 
logically through Baudelaire and Mallarmé to the late 
Paul Valéry, whose preéminence among contemporary 
poets few would dispute. The eight major premises of 
the theory of poésie absolue, as identified by Howald, 
are that poetry (1) is rational creation, (2) is produced, 
therefore, by assiduous intellectual effort and constant 
revision, (3) strives to approximate a perfection really 
beyond human attainment, (4) is necessarily esoteric, 
since it makes demands on the reader beyond the capac- 
ities of the profanum vulgus, (5) should induce, in 
Poe’s phrase, “pure elevation of soul,” which is incom- 
patible with sentimentality or didacticism, (6) is verbal 
music, (7) achieves through lyric intensity a prefigura- 
tion of transcendental truth, and (8) is, therefore, more 
or less independent of its immediate subject-matter. Few 
will deny that there are certain analogies between this 
doctrine and that of the Ars poetica; few will be con- 
vinced by Howald’s argument for an almost complete 
parallelism. Perhaps even the most ardent admirers of 
the modern school will hesitate to accept the implication 
that its involute preciosity and arcane intellectualism 
form an analogue to the eternal clarity and luminous 
beauty of the Horatian odes. 


It is probable that most readers of one of Valéry’s 
darkly suggestive creations, such as Le cimetiére marin, 
a short poem whose multiple meanings have been most 
successfully explored in the recent commentary by Ber- 
nard Weinberg (Romanic Review 38 [1947] 133-158), 
or La jeune Parque, a kind of quintessential poetic dis- 
tillation which Valéry is said to have rewritten a hun- 
dred times; have been reminded of Catullus’ friend, 
C. Helvius Cinna, whose brief Zmyrna was the product 
of nine years of unremitting revision, and sufficiently 
obscure to make the reputation and fortune of the 
erudite grammaticus who was able to produce an eluci- 
datory commentary. Of course, since Catullus was 
sadly mistaken in his prophecy (95.6) that Zmyrnam 
cana diu saecula pervoluent, this analogy between an- 
cient and modern neoterici cannot be extended to details 
of technique. 


Either analogy, however, will ultimately bring us to 
the final paradox of modern poetry—the highly signifi- 
cant fact that the verse that is esteemed best in the 
vernaculars, whether that of Valéry or of T. S. Eliot 
or of Ezra Pound, always gives to the reader an im- 
pression of formal obscurity, of struggle with a re- 
calcitrant medium of expression, and even of consiraint 
and labored frustration; it smells strongly of the lamp, 
and thus presents an astonishing contrast to the impres- 
sion of ease and naturalness, of command over form 
and language, that is given by the few contemporary 
poets who write in Latin. However shocking the ques- 
tion may seem to a generation nurtured in the Romantic 
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prejudice that “sincerity” is possible only in the ver- 


naculars, one may legitimately wonder whether it is 


Paul Valéry or Hermann Weller! whom the thirtieth 
century will remember as the poet of the twentieth. 


Revito P. OLtver 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


Thespis: Ritual, Myth, and Drama in the Ancient 
Near East. By Tueopor H. Gaster. With a Fore- 
word by Girgert Murray. New York: Henry Schu- 
man, 1950. Pp. xv, 498. $8.50. 


The only specifically classical things in this book are 
fresh translations of a chorus from the Bacchae and of 
Philodamus of Scarphea’s Paean to Dionysus, and inci- 
dental discussions of such texts as the Homeric Hymn 
to Demeter, but it is a book which classical scholars 
Two quotations will show 
“ .. wherever we 


should know nevertheless. 
why. On page 56 Dr. Gaster writes: 
find in ancient literature a mythological text which is 
either expressly or implicitly associated with a seasonal 
occasion, which contains appreciable portions of dia- 
logue, and the plot of which conforms in content and 
sequence to the structure of the Ritual Pattern, what 
we have before us, in however attenuated or developed 
a form, is a specimen of Drama.” And on page 72: 

our Ancient Near Eastern texts are indeed the 
libretti (or, at least, the residual forms) of seasonal 
pantomimes and thus the prototypes of classical Greek 
and modern European Drama.” Doubtless the school 
of Jane Harrison, Gilbert Murray, and Francis Corn- 
ford has gone to extremes in applying myths of the 
seasonal cycle to developed forms of Greek literature, 
but that their theory does much to explain the origins 
of classical drama can hardly be questioned. With 
prodigious learning and ranging imagination, each con- 
trolling and informing the other, Dr. Gaster demonstrates 
that the earliest literature of the Near East was a 
dramatization of myths of the seasonal pattern; this 
phenomenon mortises into and reinforces the Greek 
phenomenon, and conveys a feeling of cozy oneness in 
the world. 

In Part I of his book Dr. Gaster provides lavish and 
far-ranging iliustration of the theory that drama is the 
product of ritual and myth, discusses the seasonal pat- 
tern in ritual generally, and in particular expounds this 
motif in the myth and literature of the ancient Near 
East. Part II contains translations, with very full dis- 
cussions, of ancient Near Eastern dramatic texts— 
Canaanite, Hittite, Egyptian, and Hebrew. In the first 


1 Carmina Latina (2d ed.; Tiibingen 1946). For a concise 
appreciation of Weller’s genius, see the article by Luigi Alfonsi 
in Antiquitas 1 (1946) 33-40. 


two in particular Gaster’s work is pioneer, with con- 
vincing rearrangements and original insights into the 
body of literature too recently discovered to receive 
treatment in the Cambridge Ancient History; but there 
is freshness and great plausibility in his rehandling of 
the other texts also. This is not the place for detailed 
criticism of this work; here it need only be said that 
Dr. Gaster’s book is original and competent, and that 
it may serve other classical readers, as it has served 
the reviewer, as a further breach in the isolation of the 
ancient Greek world. 


Moses HaApAsS 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Textual Criticism of the Odyssey. By MarcHinus 
H. A. L. H. van per VALK. Leyden: A. W. Sijthoff, 
1949. Pp. 296. 14.50 guilders. 


In Part I of this book the author reviews “the contri- 
bution of modern and ancient critics (the Alexandrians ) 
to the explanation and emendation of the text of the 
Odyssey.” He studies and characterize: the Alexandrians 
and their successors; he investigates the various cate- 
gories of possible manuscript authority and decides that 
they are not to be trusted; that, in fact, the Alexandri- 
ans had no ancient and trustworthy manuscripts to con- 
sult in their struggle to improve the text, but relied on 
conjectures that were entirely subjective; that our vul- 
gate is more trustworthy than it has been considered. 
“Our conclusion is, therefore, that the editing of the 
text must be placed on another basis and that the fu- 
ture editor of Homer must not rely on Aristarch, as 
Ludwich and Allen did, but ought to pay special atten- 
tion to the transmitted text.” 


In Part II he examines the atheteses, and decides that 
they were based always on internal evidence and ‘“can- 
not be upheld or defended.” He particularly emphasizes 
that the Alexandrians misunderstood “archaic mentality 
and religion” and that they “misunderstood and modern- 
ized Homer’s style.” He shows discernment in pointing 
out Homer’s differentiation of manners of the several 
social classes, and uses this criterion in appraising 
atheteses. 

Van der Valk is familiar with the large literature of 
the subject, and refers frequently to it in support or 
opposition. He cites and comments on an abundance of 
passages from the Odyssey on which he bases his con- 
clusions. The book must be considered by anyone who 
wishes to study the textual problems, and is valuable 
to all who teach the Odyssey in Greek or in translation. 

The author is probably at his best in his elucidations 
of the “archaic and Homeric mentality.” Our youth of 
today, like the Alexandrians of old, tend to judge Homer 
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in the light of their own day, and van der Valk offers a 
good antidote. Not that they will always agree with 
him; but his suggestions are always worth considering 
and often show keen insight. Particularly good is the 
interpretation of Odysseus’ parley with Athena in the 
thirteenth book. He has interesting comments also on 
300k 19, but Harsh’s observations in AJP 71 (1950) 
1-21 go much deeper and are more satisfying. Van der 
Valk regards Hesiod as older than the Odyssey, and 
believes in unity of authorship of Jliad and Odyssey. 
More studies of this sort are greatly to be desired. 


DonaLp BLyTHE DuRHAM 


HAMILTON COLLEGE 


The Hippolytus of Euripides. Translated by Rex 
Warner. London: Bodley Head, 1949. Pp. 72. $1.75. 


Mr. Warner, an English schoolmaster and author, has 
added -in this volume a third translation from Greek 
tragedy to his already published versions of the Medea 
of Euripides and the Prometheus Bound of Aeschylus. 
On the whole the present rendering of the Hippolytus is 
satisfactory, although it tends to lack any real poetic 
distinction. Mr. Warner turns the dialogue passages of 
the original into six-foot iambic unrhymed lines. For 
the most part, these are readable, and move along with 
vigor and clarity. But, in his evident attempt to avoid 
the mannerisms of traditional translation, at intervals 
Mr. Warner produces lines which are flat or abruptly 
prosaic. For example, when the attendant is remonstrat- 
ing with Hippolytus early in the play (93), he says 
“People hate pride and an exclusive attitude.” The last 
three words will hardly satisfy as an equivalent in tone 
or in quality of word for t6 ph adow qgidov. Or again, 
at the crucial point when the Nurse succinctly diagnoses 
Phaedra’s unhappy state in these words (490-491), 


ti cepvoputeics; ob Adywv evoxnndvwv 
dei o', GAAA tavdedc, 
the translator takes the bite (let alone accuracy) out of 
the lines by running them together with what follows, 
thus : 
Why this grand language? What you need is not fine words 


but to find out as fast as possible about 
the man, and us to tell him the straight story of you. 


Fortunately, such blur of meaning and loss of level 


are not too frequent. The choruses are neatly done in 
rhythms which in some measure approximate those of 


1 It should be understood that this question is not affected by 
the recognition that the language of Homer is undoubtedly a 
growth covering several centuries. That language was traditional, 
as Parry has shown, and the early exists side by side with the 
late; they were both alike to Homer. 


the original. Most successful are the longer speeches; 
in particular, Phaedra’s famous “confession” to the 
women of the Chorus, and Hippolytus’ tirade against the 
female sex, the opening lines of which (616-617) Mr. 
Warner translates as follows: 
O Zeus, why did you house them in the light of day, 
women, man’s evil, a false glittering counterfeit? 
The task of rendering a Greek tragedy in English is 
perennially fascinating. Many readers will learn much 
in studying Mr. Warner’s Hippolytus with care. 


Wuitney J. Oates 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


Grammaire comparée du grec et du latin. Tome I11: 
Morphologie: Verbe, mots invariables (§§ 419-616). 
Indexes of words. By Victor MAGNiEN. Toulouse 
(?): Bordas, 1948. Pp. 273-640. Price not stated. 


I do not know where Bordas has its publishing estab- 
lishment. There is nothing in this volume whereby I 
or anyone else can locate them. The other two volumes 
| have not read, and 1 do not intend to read them. It 
is a work to be consulted, not to be read or studied. 
lt is a compilation, not altogether untrustworthy in 
itself, but devoid of any sign of thought or originality. 
There is nothing in this volume which cannot be found 
just as easily in other books, which any good library, 
private or public (at least academic), possesses or ought 
to possess already. Besides, there are faults: “423 
(Présents athématiques a redoublement). Cette forma- 
tion a donné: 1. En grec: iorau .... 2. En samnscrit: 
daddmi .... 3. La formation n’est pas attesté en Latin 
ni en Gothique.” But Latin has sisto, sistimus; sero, seri- 
mus; Vestinian has didet “dat,” and (so some think) 
Latin reddo, reddimus belongs here; and Old High Ger- 
man at least has bibém, “quiver,” and zittardm, with the 
same meaning. In §433 (the passive in r) the author 
has forgotten to insert illustrative examples from 
“tocharien ” and “hittite ,’ but has 
left staring blanks for words that he did not know but 
intended to look up in some works of reference. Some 
readers will now have to do this for themselves, but 
most will not do it at all. In §§ 439-440 (the Latin im- 
perfect) there is not the slighest hint about the ultimate 
source of the & in amabds, erds (cf. fuds, attigds: neither 
of these words appears in the Index, yet they are of 
great importance). 


The volume evidently represents months, if not years, 
of hard labor. It was not worth it. 


JosHua WHATMOUGH 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
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